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the consumers' market; for in this case the demand was a good
deal less responsive to lower prices, and the promoters of
capital investment abroad were often the same people as
hoped to make a profit by the sale of capital goods. The
British railway engineer or rail-maker wanted a high price for
his wares; and he was able to command a high price by taking
part in the financing and controlling of the concerns which
bought them. These lines of British business were much less
competitive, and on a larger scale, than the typical manufactures
of finished goods for consumption; and they lent themselves
much more readily to numerous forms of price-fixing and
partial monopoly.
Accordingly, while the general run of manufacturers made
money fast because of the endless expansiveness of the market,
even though they competed eagerly with one another in cutting
prices, the exporters and manufacturers of capital goods were
mostly in a position to take advantage of their monopoly of the
supply of such things so as to extract a surplus profit. This
surplus, moreover, went largely into the further accumulation
of capital; for, though the larger industrialists were expanding
their standards of consumption and rising by thousands into
the ranks of the gentry, their incomes grew a good deal more
rapidly than their expenditure on luxuries, and what they did
not spend in this way they put back into their businesses to earn
yet more surplus profits.
Industry, indeed, for some time after 1850, was still being
financed largely out of the profits of its owners. This did not
apply to railway undertakings, or to such public utility
services as the supply of gas and water; nor was it nearly
universal in the coal and heavy metal industries, which were
expanding very fast indeed. But in most industries the small
size of the typical factory made private accumulation, with
some help from the banks, adequate for the financing of
development. Even in 18 70 the average cotton factory employed
less than 180 workers, and the average woollen mill or silk
works not more than 70. The average establishment making
machinery had only 85 workers, and even the average iron-
works only 209. On the other hand, already the average
shipyard employed nearly 600 people; and the average